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'* The path of the just is as the shining lights 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day." — Proverbs IV : 18. 



PHILADKLPHIA: 
I 89 I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



Seldom have we known of one who has lived much beyond 
the average age of man, leading an irreproachable life and mani- 
festing such a love of truth, justice, and regard for others, as our 
late beloved friend. Whether engaged in teaching, rural occu- 
pations, or store labors, he was always desirous of supporting 
the testimonies of the religious vSociety to which he belonged, 
yet was he liberal toward all of other denominations holding 
sound evangelical doctrine. At home and in the social circle, 
all who enjoyed his friendship found in him such urbanity of 
manner and sympathetic feeling as to consider him truly as a 
Christian gentleman. His conversation, based upon long expe- 
rience, was attractive and improving, showing his lively interest 
in all moral or religious reforms, extending even beyond our 
own land, among the " dark places of the earth." 

During his residence at 3728 Hamilton Street, in this city, a 
period of more than five years, he was still actively engaged in 
urging the cause of temperance, by his ready pen and inter- 
course with others. To this end he wrote various short essays 
for some of the public papers, expressed in clear and forcible 
terms. Some of his best productions in verse were in his latest 
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days. Copies of a few of these are inserted in this publication, 
as instances of his ardent feelings and sound judgment in the 
cause of Prohibition, Women's Rights, the duty of the nation 
to the emancipated slaves, international peace and arbitration, 
and more than all the love of the Saviour, ever dearest to his 
heart. 

He was a regular and punctual attender of the meetings of 
Friends, occasionally speaking briefly and acceptably in the 
ministry. But his whole life seemed to be a continual ministra- 
tion to the comfort of others and their progress in virtue and 
religion. J. C. 



AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 



My grandfather, Francis Taylor, was born in Eng- 
land, in the Parish of Staines, near London. His 
father's name was Richard, and his mother's, Mary. 
He had an older brother named Richard who married 
in England, who was reported to have died, leaving 
a very large estate, which, as he had no issue, es- 
cheated to the Crown, or at least was held in the 
Court of Chancery for lawful claimants. My grand- 
father having removed to the United States, or rather 
the American Colonies as they were at that time, 
married Eve Fisher, a native of Holland, and they 
settled in Chester County, Pa., where all their ten 
children were born. Some of them, viz., Richard, 
Mary, Jacob, Elizabeth, Esther, Francis, Sarah, 
George, and Christianna, lived to considerably past 
middle age, all of whom I knew after I was grown 
up, and frequently visited Elizabeth, whose husband 
was Thomas Batten, of Brandy wine township, Chester 
County ; Mary, whose husband was John Valentine, 
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whose latter days were spent in Sadsbury, Chester 
County, where he died; Francis, whose home was 
in. Lancaster County. Esther married Joseph Dun- 
bar; they resided in Shearman's Valley, west of the 
Susquehanna, above Harrisburg. Richard and Sarah 
removed to Columbiana County, Ohio, with their 
families, and George to Mercer County, Pa., and 
Christianna with her husband, John McConnell, to 
Butler County, a few miles from the residence of 
Uncle George. All of these removals and settlements 
in permanent homes were during my early minority. 
All of the above-named families who resided west of 
the Susquehanna, I visited in the summer of 1829, 
going by way of New York, Rochester, Lockport, 
Buffalo, Canada, Niagara Falls, then to Buffalo again 
and to Erie by steamer, and thence by stage-coach 
and on foot through the unfenced woods before break 
of day to the house of my uncle, George Taylor, where 
I visited the McConnells, and after purchasing a horse 
of my Uncle George, rode into Ohio and visited all 
my relations there, about forty first cousins on both 
sides. Having finished my visits in Ohio and western 
and middle Pennsylvania, I rode home. 

Jacob Taylor was my father. He was born on the 
27th of Eleventh Month, 1772, and married Elizabeth 
Richards in 1801 in Radnor, Delaware County, where 
I was born on the 14th of Third Month, 1803. My 
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parents had six other children, viz., Elizabeth, Mar}-, 
Thomas B., Joanna R., Ruthanna, and Jacob, Jr., 
who all lived to be married and many years after. 

My mother was the youngest daughter of David 
and Elizabeth Richards, and was born on the 4th of 
Eighth Month, 1776. Her father was descended 
from John Richards, a native of Wales, who came 
over to Pennsylvania with William Penn, and took 
up a tract of land in Radnor. Her mother was the 
granddaughter of Elizabeth Megee, who, with her 
husband and family (except one son who preceded 
them), emigrated from Ireland, first to Maryland and 
then soon after to Carlisle, Pa. The son, who had 
come to New Jersey, gave to his mother in Ireland 
sueh glowing accounts of this land, that she per- 
suaded her husband to come and bring his family to 
America. They were well-to-do Protestants, so that 
their neighbors said they did not know what more 
Betty Megee need want, except it be a coach and six. 
My mother had three brothers and two sisters all of 
whom L knew well, viz., Ann, Davis, Hannah, Jona- 
than, and Jacob. Her eldest brother, John, died before 
he was of age. He was dearly loved of his mother. 
I have heard my dear grandmother often speak of 
him and of his good qualities. She told me that she 
grieved after him very much and was so desirous 
to know if he was happy, that one night she 
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dreamed that he appeared to her, when she asked 
him if he was happy. He answered, " Mother, I 
should be happy- if thee did not grieve so much after 
me." After that she told me that she did not dare 
to grieve about him. 

My dear grandmother was a truly pious woman. 
I had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
her excellent qualities, as, having lost her husband 
while her children were young, and they all but 
Ann having married and been scattered, she made 
her home with me during some years of her latter 
life, where she died. I well remember her tender 
care and solicitude for me and my brothers and sis- 
ters. And we loved her almost as if she were our 
mother. 

My dear mother was much like her — of gentle and 
lovely disposition, truly conscientious and pious. No 
mother could have been more solicitous and careful 
than she was on behalf of her children. She labored 
much for their spiritual and temporal welfare, and 
earnestly guarded their morals, striving to impress 
their minds with love to their Creator and Savioun 
and their accountability for all their actions and 
thoughts. She told me that she gave me to the 
Lord before I was born, and I have a clear recollec- 
tion how much and how often J:he Holy Spirit strove 
with me, reproving and approving as I did wrong or 
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well, as I did despite to the Spirit of Grace, or as I 
took up the cross and rendered obedience to appre- 
hended duty. My dear parents were not in com- 
munion with any religious society. My father was a 
thorough business man, of strict integrity and quite 
useful in civil society. My mother was strictly dil- 
igent, properly attentive to her household duties, and 
very helpful to my father in his mercantile business 
as a country storekeeper. But she was also con- 
cerned to be attentive* to her religious duties, and 
for awhile during my very early childhood she at- 
tended the meetings of the Methodists. 

My uncle, Thomas Batten, whose wife was father's 
sister, and who resided a few miles from my parents 
in the Chester Valley (Side Hill), two miles west of- 
Downingtown, belonged to a Methodist family, that 
of James Batten, who were zealous in their religious 
services and had prayer-meetings in their house. I 
remember being at one of those meetings with my 
mother, when there was a great deal of loud weeping 
and telling of experiences, with much contrition So 
much crying alarmed me, a boy of five or six years, 
and as I feared my mother was crying too, I began 
to weep aloud. She was obliged to take me out, but 
I was soon pacified when I found that she was well. 
After the services were over, the dear aged minister, 
James Batten, put his hand on my head and said to 
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mother: '* Is this your son ?" On hearing her answer, 
he said : " I hope that he will be a Christian." I felt 
that the words were solemn and that his hope was 
certainly for some good to me, though at the time I 
knew not his meaning. My dear mother was earn- 
estly concerned for her children, not only as to their 
home training, but that they should have ample and 
early opportunities at school, which was near at 
hand. I was therefore sent early and was diligent 
and attentive to my studies. . I soon became an ex- 
pert speller, and was conseqi^gntly at the head of the 
class, which consisted of a long line of pupils of dif- 
ferent ages — some of them young men — so that the 
remark was made out of school, that " little George 
Taylor kept head of the class." I studied my lessons 
thoroughly at home of evenings, and my father or 
mother would give out a long list of words for me to 
spell and sometimes to define. Occasionally I would 
fall asleep during the exercise. In consequence of 
some of the larger schoolboys treating me roughly, 
I became discouraged and told mother I did not want 
to go to school. But she insisted on my continuing 
to attend. On my refusal to go, she took a rod and 
followed me, urging me on, without using it. When 
about half-way, finding that she was determined that 
I should go to school, I said: " Mother, I will consent 
to go, but let me dry my eyes." Many years after- 
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ward, she said she could have cried too, but she felt 
that she must be firm. Ever after that there was no 
trouble in getting me to school. I was, while quite 
young, put to the study of arithmetic. When I came 
to multiplication, with many figures in the multipli- 
cand and multiplier, I was much puzzled and could 
not understand. The teacher took no pains to show 
me how to perform the example, but would simply 
cross the incorrect figures and send me back to my 
seat to work out the question myself. 

While I was still a small boy, my father sold out 
the farm and store at East Cain and rented a home 
near Cain Meeting-house, belonging to Isaac Speak- 
man, for a year, while he could look out for a new 
home. This he found at New Garden in a farm and 
store, which, having bargained for, he took a person 
as a partner in the store business in the autumn of 
l8ii, and did not remove thither until the spring of 
l8i2, when I was nine years of age. He required 
several teams to haul the goods, and I walked most 
of the way (twenty miles), and assisted in driving the 
live stock. My mother's fifth child, Joanna, who 
was born that winter, was still a babe. . My father 
engaged in his farming work and in the autumn 
assumed the whole charge of the store. My dear 
mother's duties, with her five children and house- 
hold cares, together with assisting in the store, were 
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very arduous. I am now moved to tears in remem- 
brance of her struggles. I often helped her in such 
things as I could do, which prompted her to say, I 
ought to have been a girl. All the children who were 
old enough were sent to the day-school near at hand, 
and when I grew to ability to work, I did so on the 
farm, and in the store in autumn, attending the school 
in winter. All I learned, I learned well, but the 
teachers were not themselves competent to instruct me 
in advanced studies. I went through the American 
Tutor's Assistant two or three times, also Pike's, 
Lewis's, etc., and Bonnycastle's Mensuration. My 
dear parents attended Friends' meeting at New Gar- 
den, and often, when father would be busy in his 
store, mother would walk to week-day meetings^ 
taking me and the other children who were old 
enough to walk with her, a distance of a mile and a 
half, not feeling it safe to drive one of the horses- 
After I was past twelve years of age. my dear mother 
requested for herself and for me, after consulting me 
on the subject, to be received into membership with 
Friends, with which the meeting at New Garden 
accorded. Afterward the remaining six children were 
received. Father did not see his way clear to make 
a similar request, but always during his life attended 
Friends' meetings. 

I remember, when a small boy, being irritated by 
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the perversity of cattle that I was driving, that I used 
some profane language. I remember, too, the spot 
where I did it. The words had no sooner escaped 
my lips, when I was seized with severe reproof in my 
breast and great anguish for the wickedness. I 
esteem it a great favor that I was then reproved, for 
I do not recollect that I ever afterward used profane 
language, though often provoked by untoward cir- 
cumstances and the irritating language of others. 

I think that the beginning of my acquisition of 
property was when quite young. The doctor came 
to vaccinate me, and I stood out so stoutly against 
letting him cut my arm, that father promised me 
three silver dollars if I would submit patiently to the 
operation, to which I consented. Mother took charge 
of the money, and whenever any visitors gave me 
money I handed it to her as my treasurer, until I had 
enough to buy two or three ewes which father agreed 
to keep for me on shares. The wool and the increase 
enabled mc to buy a watch and Walkers Dictionary, 

In ways permitted by my parents, I became the 
owner of some eight or nine dollars, about half of 
which I carried in my pocket. One day, as I was going 
to mill with some bags of grain to be ground, I 
amused myself, as I had done before, in a lonely 
place while passing through the woods, by reciting 
poetry aloud. I frequently recited the following 
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passage from Thompson's '* Hymn to the Seasons/* 
as the words rolled from my tongue sonorously : 

" Since God is ever present, ever felt 
In the void waste as in the city full ; 
And where He vital breathes, there must be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powers, 
Will rising wonders sing ; I cannot go 
Where universal love smiles not around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again and better still. 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in Him, in light ineffable ! 
Come then, expressive silence, muse His praise." 

While thus absorbed in thought, my attention was 
attracted toward a small new house near the road 
and I felt an impulse to go to it. I tried to put the 
impression aside as only a conceit, but the nearer I 
drew, the. stronger it became, so that when I got 
opposite I stopped the oxen, and leaving them in the 
middle of the road, I walked up to the house, not 
knowing who resided there or anything about them. 
The door was open. As soon as I entered the only 
room on the floor, I saw a bed with a sick man on 
it, his wife, and several small children. I began to 
suspect the reason why I was directed to the house, 
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finding on inquiry that the invalid, a colored man, 
had been some time sick, his means about exhausted, 
and he not well enough to do anything for their 
support. I gave him all the money I had with me, 
some three or four dollars, and when I went for the 
grist took several dollars more to give him. I learned 
afterward that it was sufficient for their needs until he 
recovered and was able to work. I also learned that 
he was a pious man, a Methodist exhorter, and that 
he had raised a large family creditably. One of them 
became a minister, and I accidentally met with him 
some time afterward in Lancaster County. 

One evening in my boyhood, on coming in from 
the field, I sat down at the kitchen door to wait until 
supper was ready. While the different members of the 
family were passing to and fro, my mind was brought 
into a holy calm, and I was suffused with the most 
exquisite enjoyment. I seemed to be in the presence 
of God and was absorbed in His glory. I saw all that 
was passing around me, but my heart seemed tS be 
in Paradise and my mind was filled with the most 
delightful emotions, so that I desired to remain 
always in that state. Supper was announced and we 
all gathered around the table. But I felt the delight- 
ful stillness which disincUjied me to say much to any 
one. 

Another time, as I was praying earnestly in the 
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barn entry on my knees, as I not unfrequently did, a 
most effulgent light shone all around me and I saw 
plainly the glorious abode of the Almighty Father 
on an elevated throne surrounded by inexpressible 
light and glory. I wish that I had written down this 
revelation from heaven while, the impression was 
fresh and vivid on my mind. I am afraid to write 
more lest, I should make some mistake, but the ex- 
ceeding beauty and glory there plainly seen are 
distinctly remembered to this day. 

m 

Having acquired all the learning I was likely to 
obtain in the common school, I was solicitous to 
enter a higher one where I could pursue my studies. 
There was a man named Henry Heald, who had 
some celebrity as a learned man, who took a few 
advanced scholars under his tuition, and my father 
seemed inclined to put me under his care, but mother 
and myself felt a preference for Enoch Lewis, a 
Friend, who had great reputation as a teacher of 
mathematics and who kept a boarding-school for 
advanced young men about a mile from our home. 
Our wishes prevailed, and I was sent to the school 
of Enoch Lewis, where in two quarter years in suc- 
cessive winters I made considerable progress in 

mathematics, enough to incite me to know more of 

I, 

the science. With the permission of my parents I 
taught school, and with my earnings put myself 
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eight months more to Enoch Lewis, where I com- 
pleted a full and thorough course in mathematics 
and was qualified to teach all its branches. I have 
often felt thankful that in the good providence of my 
Almighty Father, my lot was cast under the care 
and instruction of so capable and so good a man 
and by which meatis I was ushered into good and 
improving society. I learned afterward that Henry 
Heald was of skeptical leaning, and that his learning 
was quite superficial compared with that of Enoch 
Lewis. 

On becoming a member of the Religious Society 
of Friends, I felt it my duty to wear what are con- 
sidered by Friends " plain coats," and have always 
adhered to them. I have felt sorry that so many 
members have appeared to be content without that 
distinguishing mark, as I think there is an advantage 
in Friends being outwardly known as such. In my 
own experience I have seen that the plain coat has 
been an advantage to me and to others. The first 
plain coat I wore was of homespun, made of wool 
from father's sheep, picked and dyed by my mother 
with walnut bark gathered in the woods by myself, 
woven and fulled at home, and the coat made by a 
neighboring tailor. 

After awhile I felt it my duty to use the plain 
language grammatically, using thou in its proper place 
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as well as thee. This was a great trial to me, and for 
months I contrived sentences that required the ob- 
jective thee^ but I was not easy with doing so, and 
began to use thou to the hired people and thou to my 
parents, who said nothing. But, one day, as my two 
elder sisters and I were going on a visit to some rela- 
tives about eighteen miles away, I began to say thou to 
my sisters, when they both said it was foolish in me to 
talk in that way — that none of my associates used thou 
and that I should make myself ridiculous, etc. I 
listened to them and then said, they need not object 
and that my mind was made up to use corr-ect lang- 
guage as my religious duty, though it was much in 
the cross. So I continued from that day to speak 
grammatically without further opposition. At that 
time nearly all the Friends of my acquaintance in 
Philadelphia and in the country used thee for the 
nominative, but years afterward a good many, elder 
and younger, grew into the practice of using thou. I 
found that many Friends of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing anticipated Philadelphia Friends in the use of 
thou. 

I felt it my duty to attend our religious meetings 
regularly and had much comfort in doing so. Thus 
I heard many excellent sermons and often was much 
tendered by them. Some communications seemed 
clearly adapted to my state. I was given to much 
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prayer and struggle to keep in the path of duty. 
When about twenty years of age I was impressed 
with a strong sense of duty to speak in meetings. 
I struggled hard against it — it was a trial so severe I 
thought I could never give up to it. I felt the com- 
mand one meeting day plainly, but I was afraid and 
did not rise. The next meeting day the requirement 
was renewed — still I did not obey, and was as before, 
very miserable for disobedience. At Monthly Meet- 
ing at West Grove I was again commanded to speak, 
and it was impressed on my mind that if I refused at 
that time the Holy Spirit would be taken from me. 
So great was the pressure that I rose, I hardly know 
how, and quoted the language to the Church of 
Laodicea, " Because thou art lukewarm and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth," and 
then added, ** I believe the time is coming when 
many shall stumble and some shall utterly fall." I 
know not why I should say this. I knew scarcely 
anything about the incipient unsoundness in doctrine 
that was beginning to show itself in some quarters 
that after some four years became so rampant in our 
Society and caused a separation. But dear William 
Jackson, who perhaps knew something of the begin- 
ning of departures in New York and other places, 
rose after I sat down and took up the subject, warn- 
ing and exhorting Friends to be watchful, etc. I 
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suppose two-thirds of the active Friends then present 
joined in the separation with the adherents of Elias 
Hicks. I was enabled after this, several times, to be 
faithful to apprehended duty, and to speak in meet- 
ings when required to do so by the Holy Spirit, 
But the effect of, worldly associations while pursuing 
my studies afterward and teaching others, gradually 
drcAv my mind away from this concern. 

This call to the ministry was tenderly renewed 
from time to time, accompanied by much weakness 
and fearfulness. Many times, at different places 
where my residence was, I was called to obedience 
in this requirement, yet in much fear, often feeling 
that I had not been living in sufficient dedication to 
known duty to be fit for such performance. Almost 
always I have debated the requirement in much ex- 
ercise of soul before I would venture to stand up and 
speak, querying in much prayer, whether it was 
really a divine requisition or only the cogitations of 
my own mind, and so fearful have I always been that 
I should exceed in utterance what was required of 
me, that I would often stop and sit down rather than 
take the risk of going on and saying what I should 
not. But the uniform feeling of peace following has 
been my assurance that I was in the line of duty. It 
has been my custom uniformly to wait for this feel- 
ing before speaking in our religious meetings, even 
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on business ; though sometimes I have thought in 
matters of business I may have been in error. 

I wish to record that very early in life, in seeing 
the injurious effects of intoxicating beverages, I came 
to the conclusion that I would not use them as a 
drink, and not only abstained myself but tried to 
dissuade others from using them, particularly father's 
hired men, and succeeded temporarily in inducing 
some of them, even in harvest time, to do without 
such drinks, and had them to acknowledge that they 
were better and stronger without them. So power- 
fully did the bad effects of liquor impress my mind, 
that I asked father, who at that time kept a variety 
of them for sale by the quart, to excuse me from 
aiding in that department of his business. He was 
strictly a sober man, though he took a small drink 
at times. He answered that if I was conscientiously 
opposed to it, he would not require me to attend to 
that part of his business. Consequently, ever after 
that, I neither assisted in rolling in the casks of 
liquors nor handed any out to customers. I was 
then about sixteen years of age. 

Again, from reading the accounts of the cruelties of 
slavery, I became in boyhood thoroughly antislavery. 
Having read- John Woolman's testimony, extending 
to the disuse of slave-labor products, it seemed to me 
reasonable that if slavery was wrong, it was wrong to 
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assist in the wrong by giving the motive to perpetuate 
the wrong, as John G. Whittier long afterward wrote, 

" Whoso gives the motive, 
Makes his brother's sin his own." 

So I began to use flax goods instead of cotton, and 
abstained from sugar, rice, and coffee, not knowing 
at that time, and for years afterward, how I could 
procure them from free-labor sources. 

After I had completed my studies at Enoch Lewis's 
School, as before mentioned (page 17), I removed to 
Wilmington, Delaware. At that place there were 
several young men near my age who were fond of 
mathematics, and we associated in issuing a manu- 
script paper in which we gave out questions to be 
solved and answered in a succeeding number. Sev- 
eral of us answered questions propounded by mathe- 
maticians in different parts of the United States, and 
published by James Ryan, of New York City. Some 
of Enoch Lewis's intelfigent neighbors, as Dr. William 
Gibbons, Benjamin Ferris, and Benjamin Webb often 
met at Enoch Lewis's in the evening, and I greatly 
enjoyed their brilliant conversation. In all my youth- 
ful days I preferred and sought the company of per- 
sons older than myself, from whom I could learn 
more than from persons of my own age who are too 
apt to talk of frivolous things. 
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After the close of my studies at Enoch Lewis's, 
several of my father's neighbors who had sons and 
daughters nearly grown up, asked me to take a class 
of such and^ give them instruction. Accordingly I 
fitted up some rooms over my father's store and 
wareroom with tables and benches, and soon had 
quite a number of young men and women under my 
tuition. While thus engaged, Lindley Murray Moore, 
of Flushing, Long Island, came, by recommendation 
of Joshua Kinber, who had a girls' boarding school 
in that village, and whom I had met at a cousin's in 
Philadelphia, to engage me to teach mathematics in 
his large boarding school for boys. I could not. go 
until my then engagement was completed, but I en- 
gaged to go as soon as I had finished it. 

During several years I had an intimate friend named 
John Haddock, a young man who resided with his 
parents on the Brandywine. We were a great deal 
together, being both of a religious turn of mind, and 
we opened our hearts and thoughts to each other 
freely. He seemed like a brother to me. We often 
sat under the trees along the banks of the Brandy- 
wine and read religious books together. He intro- 
duced me to his friends Samuel and Elizabeth Mann, 
whom I soon learned to love, and we were friends as 
long as they lived. Elizabeth, an excellent Friend, 
died many years ago, and Samuel, after a few years, 
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married again. He died only a few years ago. As 
he and my brother Thomas B. Taylor were engaged 
in the Bank of the United States some years at the 
same time, they also became intimate friends. John 
Haddock's father bought a farm for him in East Not- 
tingham. I visited him there and was taken to the 
former residence of John Churchman, an eminent 
minister of the Society of Friends, near the ** Brick 
Meeting House." My friend John Haddock was in 
love with an interesting girl of a good family of 
Friends in Hocksessing, Delaware, whom he visited 
in earnest on his part;;, but his love was not recipro- 
cated, though she would have found him a valuable 
and loving companion. She married a few years 
afterward very well. Her husband was a friend of 
mine. Poor. John died a few years ago, unmarried, 
after going to Maryland. His death was a severe 
shock to me. It seemed as if I had lost a dear 
brother, so closely we were united. I had been in- 
troduced by him to James Trimble, a young Friend 
residing near the ** Brick Meeting House." After 
•John's decease I rode down to see James, and with 
him visited dear John's grave and received an account 
of his illness. 

According to agreement, I left the home of my 
parents and proceeded to Flushing. At that time 
there was no railroad between Wilmington and 
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Philadelphia, and when the Delaware River was not 
frozen there was one steamboat up and down once a 
day. In the winter travel was by a two-horse stage 
coach. Passengers from Philadelphia to New York 
went by steamboat up the Delaware, taking five to 
seven four-horse coaches, with relays, across' New 
Jersey, then on the Raritan River and the Kills or by 
boat outside of Staten Island. 

From New York to Flushing there was a small 
steamer, sometimes baffled in getting through Hell 
Gate. My passage from New Jersey was by steam- 
boat, which passed outside of Staten Island. I had 
never seen the ocean before. My eyes were delighted 
at the wide expanse of ocean spread out before me. 
I was filled with wonder, and on seeing the numerous 
vessels sailing in and out through the Narrows and 
New York Bay, studded with sails of various sizes 
and kinds, I was led to reflect on the course of human 
life. New York was then mostly lighted by gas, 
which was a new wonder to me. It was evening 
when the boat arrived, having taken all day for the 
passage from Philadelphia to New York. On enter- 
ing Broadway, the brilliancy of the numerous gas- 
lights in the streets and in the shop-windows was to 
me surprisingly beautiful. 

Next day I proceeded to Flushing and had a cor- 
dial welcome from the interesting family of my newly- 
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found friend, L. M. Moore. His wife was the daughter 
of Adam and Annie Mott, of Mamaroneck, of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting, an eminent minister of the 
Religious Society of Friends. We often had visits 
from the latter and from Adam and Annie for many 
days together. They were very intelligent and ex- 
cellent Friends. There were at that time resident in 
Flushing several valuable Friends — Samuel Parsons, 
Clerk of the New York Yearly Meeting, and the 
Bowne sisters, residing on the hill opposite. In front 
bf their house were two large oak trees, under which 
George Fox had held meetings. Joshua and Rachel 
Kimber had a boarding-school for girls, well patron- 
ized. Rachel was a sister of John Gummere, the 
mathematician, philosopher, and astronomer, and an 
excellent Christian gentleman and successful teacher, 
of Burlington, New Jersey. It was through Joshua 
Kimber that Lindley M. Moore was made acquainted 
with me, and my qualifications that induced him to 
apply to me personally at my father's house in New 
Garden to teach mathematics in his boarding-school. 
The classical teacher was Ebenezer Close (not a 
Friend), and Lindley was the teacher of Latin. The 
school was composed of scholars from New York, 
New Jersey, Missouri, South America, Teneriffe, Old 
Spanish Town, and various parts of the United States, 
l^esides these there were day scholars. In the rear of 
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the school premises was Prince's extensive nurseries 
of trees and flowers, affording me much pleasure in 
walking through it. Flushing Bay, about six miles 
long, had sufficient depth of water for steam and 
sailing vessels, and both were owned at Flushing, 
making regular trips to the city of New York. There 
were pleasant visiting places east and south of Flush- 
ing. We had a young man student named Washing- 
ton Vanzant, whose father was a wealthy man, owning 
a beautiful place some miles east, where I enjoyed 
visiting with Washington in cherry ^time, as they had 
so many excellent kinds, as well as other fruit. Suc- 
cess Pond, a large and deep sheet of water, encircled 
by hills, was noted for abundance of sunfish. Once, 
at the proper season, I went to it, taking with me one 
of the lady teachers. We stopped at a public house 
by the lake, where I procured a boat, a bag, and 
fishing-rods, lines, and hooks. We were rowed by 
a boy to a place where he said was the best, and very 
soon caught about two hundred fine sunfish, all the 
hooks being taken as soon as they were thrown into 
the water. 

Flushing Bay afforded good skating in winter and 
ample boating in summer. On one occasion Hugh 
Vail and I undertook a sail in a small boat, going out 
of the bay into the East River, and eastward to White- 
stone Ferry, near Throg's Neck, when the wind rose 
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and blew against our return so fiercely that we had 
to take down sail and have recourse to the oars, and 
with them we had a long pull and seemingly hazard- 
ous before we got back to Peck's Wharf. 

When I removed to Flushing I had a partial feeling 
toward Elias Hicks, which predominated among most 
of my intimate friends in Philadelphia and in the 
vicinity of my father's residence. As it was only a 
year before the Philadelphia separation, there was a 
great deal of talk about Elias Hicks and his views 
most of those J knew speaking in his favor and 
against those who opposed him. At Flushing I 
was thrown among those who were dissatisfied with 
the doctrines he preached, and, learning that I was 
grounded in the doctrines of the Bible as held by 
Friends, and had never heard Elias Hicks preach, 
my friend L. M. Moore and wife and her mother 
were desirous that I should have a conversation with 
him. Accordingly, one day when we were going to 
the Westbury Quarterly Meeting, Lindley said to me 
that if I would like to have an interview with Elias 
he would introduce me to him after meeting as a 
young man from Pennsylvania, and he would proba- 
bly invite me to dine with him at his house in Jericho. 
This was done and I was invited. There were a num- 
ber of Friends at the house, and while waiting for 
dinner I asked Elias if he would be willing I should 
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have a private conversation with him. This he ac- 
corded readily, and invited me to take a seat on the 
porch at the front door, he sitting on one side and I 
on the other. I remarked that I had heard a great 
deal said about his religious views, and was desirous 
of hearing from himself what they were. He said he 
was quite willing to satisfy me. I first asked him if , 
he believed in the Divinity of Christ. He answered, / 
" Yes, as fully as any Friend." I then asked him if '\ 
he believed in the miraculous conception of Jesus ? 
He said, " Oh ! no, he had a human father and mother, 
as other children." I replied, *' What are we to do i 
with the testimony of Joseph and Mary?" He re- / 
joined, "that it was their interest to make the state- j 
ments they did, that he came into the world as other • 
children." I next asked him if he believed in the , 
preexistence of the Messiah. He said, " Oh ! no ; the ; 
first of him was when he was born of Mary in Beth- \ 
lehem." I replied, " Then what are we to do with j 
his own testimony, * Before Abraham was, I am,' and \ 
* Father, glorify me with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was ' ? " He remarked, ** We 
do not know that he ever said so." I do not remem- 
ber what further conversation I had with Elias, but 
I saw that I must either give him up or the Holy 
Scriptures. From that time I no longer leaned with 
the admirers of Elias Hicks; and besides making my 
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decision known to my New York friends and acting 
with them in the trouble of the separation which had 
just begun in Philadelphia, and the next year in New 
York, and so proceeded to other yearly meetings, I 
wrote to several correspondents in my old neighbor- 
hood, endeavoring to draw them away from Hicksism. 
Much excitement arose, and I am not aware that any 
of my friends who leaned toward him ever changed 
from their adherence to his views. 

I was glad that my dear mother was firm in her 
attachment to the Holy Scriptures, and could not 
therefore unite with them. My dear father, brothers, 
and sisters adhered to Friends, except my eldest 
sister, who became the wife of a Hicksite, and my 
second sister, who married out of the^Society. 

About this time L. M. Moore purchased a place in 
the village of West Chester, in West Chester County, 
New York, on the mainland, and removed his family 
and school to it. We then became members of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. Evan Lewis, a brother of 
my preceptor, Enoch Lewis, had a girls' school near 
by. He sided with the Hicksites, but his wife, Sidney 
Ann, never did, remaining firm with Friends. She was 
very active in the antislavery cause, and in the free- 
labor branch of it. She was also a good Christian 
woman, whom I highly esteemed. At West Chester 
I became acquainted with Elijah Ferris, who had two 
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sons, William and Lindley, with whom I was inti- 
mate. It was a pleasant walk from the village down 
to the point pf land called Throg's Neck, where was 
a lighthouse. I enjoyed sitting up in it and watching 
the steamers wheeling around the sharp point. 

At West Chester there was a tide- water mill, the 
flood-gates in the dam opening inward, permitted the 
rising tide to flow in and to close when ebb tide 
began. Then, for several hours there was another 
power used to run the mill coming from a pond. In 
this were crabs and flounders, which the school boys 
would catch, cook, and eat between meals, although 
contrary to the rules. 

In the spring of 1829 I resigned my position at L. 
M. Moore's school and removed to my father's at 
New Garden. Soon after I started on an excursion, 
stopping in New York and attending the Yearly Meet- 
ing. In passing up the Hudson River on a steamboat, 
and borrowing the captain's spy-glass, I enjoyed the 
beautiful scenery. After a while Richard D. Wood, 
of Philadelphia, came to me and introduced himself 
as a Friend. His sister Hannah was with him. Find- 
ing that we were about to travel in the same direction 
toward Niagara Falls, it was agreed that we should 
journey together, which we did. We left the boat 
at Albany, going thence to Schenectady, Utica, and 
Trenton Falls. There, in walking with Richard and 
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Hannah along the narrow ledge of rock, having her 
hand with a view to assist her, .1 slipped, but my feet 
caught on a lower ledge, and she held fast to my 
hand ; otherwise I should probably have gone into 
the West Canada Creek and been carried over a fall 
of twenty feet a short distance below. At that time 
that narrow ledge was hazardous to walk on. 

On our journey we passed by stage over the Cayuga 
Long Bridge, via Canandaigua to Rochester; and 
after viewing the Genessee Falls, proceeded by canal 
packet, via Lockport to Buffalo. Thence, hiring a 
hack, we crossed the Niagara River at Black Creek 
to Canada and down to the Falls, where, after visiting 
the Burning Spring, the Whirlpool, the Battle-ground 
of Lundy's Lane, and enjoying the view of the Falls 
from Table Rock and other points, and the Rapids, 
we crossed in a rowboat to the American side, where, 
from different places, we fully satisfied ourselves with 
the view of the magnificent scenery from Goat and 
Bath Islands, etc. 

Richard and Hannah Wood designing to proceed 
eastward, while my purpose was to go to Western 
Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio, we parted. 1 went 
to Buffalo, and thence by steamboat to Erie, where I 
took the stage-coach to Mercer. At the hotel where 
the passengers stopped I made inquiry for the resi- 
dence of my uncle, George Taylor, who was known 
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to the innkeeper, and how I should get to his place 
in Wolf Creek township. In accordance with direc- 
tions given me, I took passage in the stage-coach 
again, and we set out before daylight toward Pitts- 
burg. When we arrived at the place where I was to 
leave the coach, I n^ide my way alone on foot to 
my uncle's, about three or four miles further, through 
a dense wood along unfenced roads. It was still dark, 
but nearly dawn of day. Taking my valise and um- 
brella I started, but having heard that there were 
bears and wolves still living in that part of the State, 
I could not avoid thinking of them and planning what 
I should do if I should see them approaching. How- 
ever, I saw none, though the moon was shining. At 
about daybreak I came to Wolf Creek, which I saw 
I could not cross. A dwelling-house was near, but 
all was still, as no one had risen. I knocked loudly, 
and was soon answered by a man who appeared at 
a window. I made known my destination, when 
he answered that he would put me across the creek. 
Soon he came out and unloosening a canoe, told me 
to seat myself in it. He then got in and pushed the 
canoe across with a setting-pole. With his direction 
I soon found the way to my uncle's house, about sun- 
rise. This was in Sixth month, 1829. 

I found my uncle and aunt at home, and was wel- 
comed there. I remained with them about ten days, 

3 • 
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during which time I visited my uncle John McConnell 
and family. His wife Christiana was father's young- 
est sister. We rode a good deal on horseback, as the 
roads among the trees were not adapted to carriages. 
My uncle rode with me to Mercer, where I exchanged 
my valise for saddle-bags, and bought a saddle and 
bridle. Having purchased a^ horse of my uncle, I 
was equipped for travelling independently of public 
conveyances. 

I started for Columbiana County, Ohio, my uncle 
going with me a considerable part of the way. Jog- 
ging along leisurely, enjoying the scenery, and at last, 
supposing that I was in Ohio, and seeing a new house, 
I rode up and inquired for David Richards, when I 
was told that he resided in that house. Of course, I 
stopped and made myself known. When David came 
in he knew me, and made my stay as agreeable as he 
could. He piloted me to the house of his brother 
Jeremiah, some miles distant, who afterward accom- 
panied me to his sister Sarah's, whom I found with 
several children. Her husband, James Watson, owned 
a quarter section of land, which many years after- 
ward, I was told, had become very valuable, and the 
family were living quite comfortably. Sarah Richards 
was the daughter of my uncle Jonathan Richards, 
losing her mother when quite young, and was taken 
by my mother and raised to mature age. Her father, 
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with his third wife and two sons (David and Jeremiah) 
by his second, then took her with them, when she 
married James Watson. I visited all my relations 
on my father's side; also uncle Richard Taylor, with 
a large family; some of them were married. The 
eldest son, Pim, resided in Stark County, and had 
several children, whom I also visited, as also uncLe 
Nicholas Dunbar, whose wife Sarah was father's sis- 
ter. They had a family of children. I visited uncle 
Jonathan's family also. He and his two sons were 
wheelwrights. 

After finishing my visit to relations in Ohio, find- 
ing a young man who was going to Baltimore on 
horseback, we started together and came on the Na- 
tional turnpike to Chambersburg, where we parted, 
he going to Baltimore and I coming north to Carlisle. 
In crossing the Alleghenies, one ridge after another, 
it seemed to me while on the summit' of each ridge 
that we were on the backbone ; but my companion 
still said that was not the highest. He at length told 
me that when on the highest ridge I should know it, 
which I found to be the case, for then I could see 
over all the other ridges east and west. When we 
came to the last or most eastern, called the Cove 
Mountain, the view was magnificent, overlooking the 
wide valley with Chambersburg in the distance. My 
ride up the valley to Carlisle, where my mother's 
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great-grandmother with her husband and children 
settled soon after coming home from Ireland ; thence 
over the mountains to Shearman's Valley was lovely. 
I found the residence of my uncle Joseph Dunbar and 
'aunt Hetty, and had a pleasant time with them, and 
then rode homeward, stopping at Harrisburg to see 
the capital. On arriving at Chester County I first 
visited my sister Elizabeth Whitson and her husband 
and family, not far from Penningtonville, and thence 
went to the home of my parents, glad to see them, 
and my brothers and sisters still with them. 

In the autumn a number of our old neighbors ap- 
plied to me to open a school for their older children. 
Accordingly I fitted up some rooms in the second 
story of the store with tables and benches, and had 
quite a number — about thirty, I think-— of young men 
and women under my tuition. In the winter of 1829- 
30 Enoch Lewis, one of the West Town Committee, 
applied to me to take the position of teacher there, 
which I could not do before spring, when my engage- 
ment at New Garden expired. Then I accepted the 
offer and went to West Town. Davis Reese was then 
the only teacher of the boys, and had the mathemati- 
cal department, which would have been my choice. 
So I took the school for reading, writing, geography, 
etc. When I commenced teaching at West Town 
there were, I think, only twenty-nine boys, but the 
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number increased rapidly until, when I left there in 
1 83 1, there were over one hundred.' I had no par- 
tiality for teaching writing, but endeavored to do my 
best, and I think the students improved in penman- 
ship under my instructions. Elocution and geography 
were favorite branches ; I believe I was particularly 
successful in teaching them. I had given much atten- 
tion to elocution while in New York, having had the 
advantage of Jonathan Barber's lectures on that sub- 
ject. I had erected in the " North woods ** at West 
Town a number of benches and seats for myself and 
the classes, some distance apart, where, at proper 
times, I took them for exercise in reading, to 
strengthen their voices and improve their utterance- 
We had the privilege of having in charge of the boys' 
parlor as governess and moral instructor an excellent 
woman, beloved by all who knew her, which made 
the parlor a pleasant place of resort to the teachers 
as well as to the boys. I found her so congenial 
that in 1 831 my attachment to her had so matured 
that I informed her of it, which, after considerable 
reflection, she reciprocated. Not long after our en- 
gagement she -resigned and retired to her old home 
in Burlington, New Jersey. Having left West Town 
myself subsequently, we were married at Friends' 
meeting in Burlington on the fifteenth day of the 
Ninth month, 183 1, having our wedding entertain- 
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ment at the house of Peter and Abigail Barker, where 
my dear wife, as Elizabeth Sykes, had had her home 
after the decease of her mother, and she and her 
sister had discontinued housekeeping. She was the 
daughter of Benjamin Sykes, a farmer of Springfield 
township, Burlington County, New Jersey, and grand- 
daughter of John Sykes, a minister mentioned by 
John Woolman in his journal: 

I had the offer of Friends* Preparative Meeting 
School in Burlington, and a large house and exten- 
sive grounds, where Samuel R. Gummere had kept 
a flourishing school for girls before he moved to 
Green Bank on the side of the river. The rent was 
low, and I had the privilege of taking as many board- 
ing scholars as we could accommodate. On careful 
consideration we concluded to accept of the offer, and 
accordingly we commenced housekeeping at that 
place, the corner of Union and York streets, nearly 
opposite to John Gummere's boarding-school for 
boys. My dear wife being so well known and so 
dearly beloved in Burlington, had a most cordial 
welcome, and we found, as Elizabeth knew before, a 
most interesting and intelligent body of Friends in 
the city, to whom we grew more and more attached. 
I issued circulars and endeavored to obtain boarding 
scholars, and had a goodly number of day scholars 
from Philadelphia, New York, and New Jersey, of 
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good families and character. I had the sad feeh'ng 
to find that, with all my care, a few were not sUch as 
I desired to have ; but I persevered, until finding my 
health failing, and having the offer of the agency of 
the Friends* Bible and Tract Associations and the 
publishing agency of The Friend, we concluded to 
close our school and move to Philadelphia, which we 
did on the first of Fourth month, 1834. We sold at 
auction most of our furniture not wanted in Phila- 
delphia, and bid adieu to our much-loved friends in 
Burlington. 

At first we took board with Ann Scattergood, in 
Front above Vine street ; but preferring a home of 
my own, after a few months I found a house to suit 
us, and we commenced housekeeping again.' Time 
wore on, and we were enabled by economy to save a 
little every year. I took in binding, and having the 
oversight of the binding in the Bible building, I had 
considerable profit from this source, and some also by 
the sale of books kept on the counter. Some of the 
investments I made proved profitable, but some were 
lost. 

My brother, Jacob R. Taylor, being free from his 
apprenticeship to William Evans and his son Jona- 
than, who took the drug-store of his uncle Thomas, 
at Third and Spruce streets, was desirous of starting 
the drug business on his own account, and found a 
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place that suited his views at the northeast corner of 
Broad* and Spruce, the house being large and the 
rent high. But the owner being willing to have the 
needful alterations made, biDther Thomas and I, with 
the consent of our wives, agreed to take the lower part 
of the house and share the rent with Jacob. Thomas 
and myself put our families together, dividing the ex- 
penses according to numbers. Thus we lived several 
years happily together, until brother Jacob wished to 
sell out his store and take a clerkship in the Bank of 
Pennsylvania. We then separated, he^taking a house 
in Montgomery street and I at Fourth street and 
Appletree alley. 

Having united with several other Friends (who, 
like myself, were unwilling to use the products of 
slave labor) in forming the Free Produce Association 
of Friends, for the purpose of supplying with goods 
the product of free labor, and having tried placing the 
goods in stores where other goods (not free labor) 
were kept, and not finding it satisfactory, it was 
deemed best to have a store confined to the sale of 
free-labor goods. It seemed to fall upon me, as Sec- 
retary of the Association, to undertake such a busi- 
ness. After a trial of placing free-labor cotton in 
several mills, including some in Manchester, England, 
to be manufactured for me, I concluded that it would 
be best to have a mill under my own charge, where 
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only free-labor materials should be used. I therefore 
applied to the friends of the Free-labor Produce Asso- 
ciation for assistance in the undertaking. Samuel 
Rhoads was elected Secretary of the Board of Man- 
agers, of which Abraham L. Pennock, Richard 
Richardson, John Farnum, and others were mem- 
bers. A capital was raised, in which I was liberally 
assisted by Samuel Rhoads, Richard Richardson, his 
wi^e Hannah and her sister, and a number of the 
friends of the cause in Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, New England, and Ohio, with which 
fund new machinery was purchased and put in a 
water-power mill at Doe Run, Chester County, owned 
by Henry Webster, whom I employed as manager. 
Here a great variety of goods was manufactured, by 
wtiich the store was well supplied, so that I was pre- 
pared to accommodate with drygoods and groceries 
the friends of free labor in all the free States and sev- 
eral of the slave States — not only members of the 
Society of Friends of both denominations, but many 
others who were concerned to keep clear of slavery 
as far as* they could. 

I rented a store at the northwest corner of Fifth 
and Cherry streets, and commenced, in 1847, the 
business of selling drygoods and groceries, the pro- 
duce of free labor exclusively. The drygoods already 
belonging to the Association were put into my hands 
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for sale, and afterward given up to me, to which I 
added more, securing the manufacture of free-labor 
drygoods in different mills, and procuring sugar, raw 
and refined, that I could feel satisfied were from free- 
labor sources. After a time I made a visit to the 
West Indies, to procure sugar and molasses from 
islands where there were no slaves. This was in 
1850. Having letters of introduction to reliable 
persons in St. Croix, Puerto Rico, Barbadoes, Trini- 
dad, Jamaica, Demarara, and other places, some of 
which I found it was not necessary to visit, being 
able to obtain supplies. I imported from St. Croix 
both sugar and molasses, slavery having been abol- 
ished in the Danish West Indies three years before. 

There were many obstacles in procuring the print- 
ing of calico and in obtaining refined sugars, but in 
time these difficulties were overcome. Altogether the 
business was a very arduous one, embracing a great 
many departments. The selling involved a very 
extensive correspondence, which I had to do myself, 
the customers being scattered in all the free States 
from Maine to California. I was enabled to continue 
the business. for twenty years, until it was settled 
that slavery was abolished in the United States. 

The closing of the mill and disposal of the machin- 
ery was attended with much perplexity and heavy 
loss, which, however, fell lightly on me, from the 
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kindness of all the large subscribers to the machinery. 
They agreed to lose what they had contributed. My 
loss was several thousand dollars. 

Having a good while before become owner of the 
store at Fifth and Cherry streets, and built a four- 
story dwelling-house adjoining on Cherry street, 
tenants were procured for both, and we removed to 
the old homestead of my parents, where they had 
lived together fifty-four years and raised all their 
seven children. I had bought it the autumn before 
(1866). My dear father having died there in the 
spring of that year, my dear mother removed to re- 
side with her daughter, Joanna R. I^rown and her 
husband. 

In giving the foregoing account I have recorded 
two very important events of my life. 

On the 24th of Twelfth month, 1859, ^ ^^^ afflicted 
by the loss of my beloved wife Elizabeth, who sank to 
rest " on the bosom of her Saviour," as she told me. 
having been sick but a few days. It was a terrible 
blow to me. I was serving on the grand jury at the 
time, which adjourned on my account until after the 
funeral, which was on the 30th. Soon after, two or 
three of the jurors called to ask me to join them and 
as secretary finish the bills. Edward C. Knight was 
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foreman and it was my place to write the present- 
ment. 

I saw no way to leave the business then and waded 
on in it, but feeling my loss severely in my solitary 
condition. In this condition I remained nearly four 
years, when a cousin of Elizabeth entered the store 
with another friend. I suddenly felt drawn toward 
her in much admiration and love. Her name was 
Ruth Leeds. I soon called upon her and in the 
course of a few months obtained her consent of mar- 
riage. The ceremony took place at Friends' Meet- 
ing on Orange street on the I2th of Tenth month, 
1864. I had the blessing of a pleasant home to take 
her to, after the close of the entertainment of the 
invited guests, which was at the house of her brother- 
in-law, 335 South Fifth street. 

We repaired to our home, which was a happy one 
to both of us. It was much out of repair. , Several 
thousand dollars were spent in improvements of 
various kinds. The water of an excellent well was 
brought up to the house in a three-quarter inch pipe 
a distance of six hundred and sixty feet, forced by a 
nine-foot wheel and pump, put in by William -G. 
Rhoads, son of my valued friend Samuel Rhoads. 
The water was first discharged into an open-ended 
barrel, fixed at a convenient place for the use of the 
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builder, and then conveyed by pipe from that to 
another barrel near the north door of the kitchen. 

My dear wife was very fond of flowers, and many 
fine roses and flowering plants and shrubs were set 
out. The farm and garden received due attention. 
To make less work for my wife I tried first the fattening 
of cattle and sheep. The latter yielded a good profit, 
but the care of them was given up in one year, and the 
fattening of cattle was soon abandoned, because there 
was no profit in it. I then began to secure cows for 
a butter dairy, working by degrees in Alderney stock, 
and always having good butter. My greatest trouble 
was the work devolving on my dear wife, but she en- 
joyed life and was cheerful and well until attacked with 
heart disease. The first symptoms were very alarming. 
I took her to West Chester to be under the care of 
Dr. Wood. Though he said nothing to encourage 
me, but the contrary, under his treatment, by Divine 
favor, she seemed to recover. After five years she 
was attacked again. This time, by her choice, Dr. 
Johnson, of Kennett Square, was called to attend her 
at our home. However, she grew worse, although 
the day before she died he pronounced her so much 
better that he said he would not come the next day. 
Early in the morning she was so poorly that I sent 
for him. He came, but could do nothing for her. 
She sank rapidly and died at three o'clock in the 
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afternoon on the 24th of Fourth month, 1881. Sis- 
ter Rebecca S. Allen and husband were notified of 
the expected change, but did not reach the house 
until after her death. She was buried in the New 
Garden Ground, next the grave of brother Jacob R. 
Taylor, who died at his residence, in Fulton township, 
Lancaster County, at the beginning of the year 1&80. 
My dear Ruth s remains were interred on the 28th. 
It was my only consolation that she found peace — 
** our dear Saviour's peace,*' as she expressed it. 
Dear, precious wife ! How ardent was my love for 
her and, her's for me ! 

A Friend who had lived with us at New Garden 
while we were there, had concluded to spend the 
summer at Ocean Beach. At my request she kindly 
came and made her home with me, and with her 
warm sympathy did all she could to console me. 
I lost all desire to continue the farm. Mary E. 
McGinnis, whom we brought up, left her place in 
Oxford and came to keep house for me. At length 
my nephew, Edward K. Taylor, and his wife and son, 
moved over and took the farm. In a year's time he 
purchased it of me. 

In the autumn of 1883, having been kindly invited 
by sister Mary Ann Taylor and her daughter Eliza- 
beth to make my home with them, I fully expected 
to end my days there. 
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I had a dear cousin, Ann Curtis, residing in Mans- 
field, New Jersey, who had a lovely home and large 
farm left to her by her husband, who died some years 
before this time, where first my dear Elizabeth and I 
often visited while we resided in Burlington, and 
after we came to Philadelphia, first in cousin John 
Curtis's mother's life-time and her sister Catharine 
Sykes, who made her home with Mary before John 
and Ann were married, after cousins Mary and 
Catharine were both deceased. John and Ann were 
the inheritors of the place. Our visits continued 
also after my marriage to Ruth Leeds. After my 
sad loss, cousin Ann made her home very agreeable 
to me. I enjoyed visiting at her house one or two 
weeks together. She had a much loved friend with 
whom she had travelled, and finding that I felt some 
interest in knowing about her, she soon after invited 
us both to make her a visit, where* we were intro- 
duced to each other. I had not expected to marry 
again, but the feeling toward her friend, Elizabeth 
Burton, increased from that time. I had reason after- 
ward to know that my frequent letters caused severe 
conflict in her mind. My heart was fixed, feeling 
sure that it would be right for us both and promote 
our happiness. There was much difference in our 
ages, which was a serious matter for her to consider, 
but the most important question was, whether it was 
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the will of her Heavenly Father that she should 

accept my proposal. When she was fully convinced 

of this, we accomplished our marriage at Friends' 

Meeting at Twelfth street on the 27th of Fifth month, 

1885, and had our invited guests entertained at our 

dwelling, 3728 Hamilton street, Philadelphia. I had 

purchased the house the preceding month and put 

the furniture therein. There we have been favored 

to abide up to this time, blessed with outward and 

spiritual happiness. 

George W. Taylor. 

Ninth Month 24, 1887. 



LITERARY WORK. 



TO MY WIFE, 

AT THE CLOSE OF OUR FIRST YEAR. 

Dear wife, a year has passed away, 
Since we were rendered one ; 

The rolling months have, day by day, 
Their speedy courses run. 

The love that joined us as we are, 
Remains yet firm and true ; , 

It brightly shines — our guiding star. 
As when our hearts it drew. 

Together, joining us in one, 

One in the flesh combined. 
And in the Lord, our Shield and Sun, 

A union intertwined. 

His blessing has been freely ours. 

Bestowed in various ways, 
And often poured in plenteous showers, 

Refreshing lengthened days. 

This city is our-happy home — 
Its name a " Brother's Love," 

And such it truly is to us, 
And ever will it prove. 

A calm and restful dwelling place, 
Safe from all harm and fears. 

Well may we here our pathway trace 
Throughout the long past years. 

4 
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The streets are wide, the air is pure, 
The living green in view ; 

Our health is rendered more secure 
By fragrant breezes too. 

The dwellings in aesthetic taste 
Adorn the neighborhood. 

And many a house, in beauty raised, 
Attests the public good. 

The temples raised to please the eye, 
Seem meant for man alone, 

But naught that he can e'er supply 
Can for his sins atone. 

For He who lives in light above. 
Dwells not in earthly shrine, 

And they alone who serve in love. 
Know of his power divine. 

Fifth Month 27, 1885. 



MORN. 

How sweet the breath of morn, 
When night's dark veil is torn. 
With pleasant smiles adorning, 
Sweet is the breath of morning ; 
But sweeter still to me, 
Though too far off to see. 
The fragrance of a heart 
Grown willing to impart 
Its sweetest love to me. 
Divinely thus set free. 
O ! how 1 prize this love 
Descending from above. 
O ! far exceeding love of earth 
As being of celestial birth. 
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O ! may the Giver of all good 
Supply us with celestial food, 
And fill our hearts with gladness too, 
Refreshing as the early dew, 
And holy thankfulness impart, 
The willing tribute of the heart. 



THE EVENING SKY. 

The sunset sky was beautifully illuminated by rays refracted 
and reflected by a thin stratum of clouds, the orange hues 
spreading far up toward the zenith, when, between six and 
seven o'clock, dark clouds gathered rapidly, and rain with 
lightning and thunder followed. The observation then made 
suggested the subjoined lines in rhyme : 

How beautiful the summer evening sky, 
In brilliant orange tints ascending high, 
Betokening a clearing after rain, 
Except when gathering clouds may shower again. 
Alike, the willing soul gives promise fair 
Until temptation spreads its subtle snare. 
Then lowering clouds spread o'er the troubled mind, 
As disobedience leaves its sting behind. 
How many mortals, longing to be good, 
When all their paths were smooth, uprightly stood. 
But, when the trial comes, they fall away. 
And yet resolve to try another day. 
Thus time is ever passing swiftly by, 
Reducing chances any more to try. 
What then remains in duty ever plain ? 
It is, by grace, from error to refrain, 
The cross to' bear and thus obtain the crown — 
The righteousness of Christ to make our own. 
Eighth Month 22, i8go. 



4 
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TO MY WIFE ON HER BIRTHDAY. 

As near at hand thy birthday comes again, 
My love-enamored heart its greeting beats, 
As falls upon the grass refreshing rain, 
Its life reviving after summer heats ; 
So, love of thine oft cheers my drooping heart, 
When grief and sadness from surrounding woes 
AfBict me, and no cure can aught impart 
The needed balm thy precious love bestows. 
'Twas just before this day, four years ago, 
It was my joy to call thee ever mine, 
•Provided, as in truth I surely know, 
A precious gift, ordained in love Divine, 
That I may be permitted to enjoy 
Thy sweet communion mixed with no alloy 
Of sorrows, hard on earth for flesh to bear, 
For many years to come may be our share ; 
I leave to Him whose love is ever sure 
All needful things to give and make secure. 
A week from now thy birthday will be here, 
I greet thee now, remembering it is near. 
We know not what to-morrow's sun may bring, 
But rest in Jesus we may ever sing, • 

So let us tune our hearts to sing His praise, 
And walk forever in His holy ways. 



THOUGHTS OF DAYS LONG PAST. 

My childhood days, with joy and sorrow mixed. 

Another's care my choice of fortune fixed, 

Temptation in her many subtle ways 

Was wont to vex my inexperienced days ; 

Yet, taught and warned by her kind watchful care, 

1 early learned, of vice to be aware. 
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No words can paint, in my advancing age, 
The priceless counsels of a mother sage ; 
Her diligence to teach me well at home 
Prepared me also not to wish to roam ; 
To be therein was always my delight, 
So, home is joyful still, as thus I write, 
Escaped the tempter's cruel, tireless skill, 
Much blessing came from my kind Father's will. 
A helpmeet joined me in the holy race 
To gain the crown through Jesus' helpful grace. 

Tenth Month 6, iBqo. 



SCENES OF MY CHILDHOOD. 

! SCENES of my childhood, how fondly ye Hnger, 
On Memory's close crowded page. 

Indelibly written, as if with the finger, 

Whose characters fade not with age ; 
Though days, months, and years have since fled unnumbered. 

And left not a record behind. 
The scenes of my childhood have never yet slumbered — 

Their images rest in the mind. 
How pleasantly rise the bright days when I wandered 

Along the meandering stream. 
Though many without due improvement were squandered 

And faded away like a dream. 

1 well recollect when, in woodlands secluded, 
A book my companion has been. 

While over and over its pages I brooded, 

Sweet bird- songs enlivened the scene ; 
As free as the breezes that blew o'er the meadows, 

I revelled in visions of joy. 
Which time has shown long ago, were only shadows. 

Since pleasure must have its alloy. 
1831. 
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TO THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 

When first I saw thy foaming side 

And marked thy blue and rolling tide, 

I viewed thee as a river wide ; 

But when the truth I call to mind, 

Three thousand miles in width I find. 

Thy vast expanse o'erwhelms my thought. 

When measured by the standard taught. 

Broad rivers are but sunny rills 

Compared with depths that ocean fills. 

Oh ! how. mysterious is thy flow — 

What makes thy billows come and go ? 

How subtle is the power that draws 

Thy vast expanse by certain laws, 

And grander still its might extends 

To all creation's farthest ends. 

Its wondrous power throughout all space 

Guides all the worlds, each in its place ; 

So round their foci orbs are whirled, 

That from their centre once were hurled. 

Thus wondrous fair Thy works are seen. 

How wondrous Thou hast ever been ! 

Thy works reveal Thee to our sense, 

But who can know Omnipotence ? 

Yet 'tis enough for us to know 

What these declare while here below. 

We see Thy wisdom here displayed, 

Thy Omnipresence open laid, 

But far beyond our strength of mind, 

Its vast extent by thought to find. 

And then Thy goodness ! Oh, how great ! 

That condescends to low estate. 

Throughout Thy boundless realm of sway, 

Thy love invites all to obey. 

In Thee is life, in Thee is light — 

In Thee is all-availing might. 

Thy creatures then have sure resource, 

To Thee alone have they recourse, 

To live and move and dwell in Him, 

The great First Cause, the Elohim. 
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For lacking faith our Lord rebuked His friends, 
For want of faith in God man downward tends. 
We do not trust the hand of God to save, 
And therefore all our dangers vainly brave, 
Thinking, presumptuous, to stand the shock 
Of evils, and our Saviour's promise mock. 
We will not trust the hand of God to save. 
Though all we are and all we have He gave. 
To save ourselves from loss of what we claim. 
We doubt His promise and we sink to shame< 



CREATION. 

" Father, glorify Thou Me with the glory which I had with 
Thee before the world was." ' 

Oh ! how sublime the Saviour's prayer, 

In dating back so long a time. 
Ere earth and sea and ambient air 

Existed, through God's word sublime ; 
When so likewise the f>rb of day, 

With every other circling world, 
Had not begun their speedy way. 

Nor had their wonders been unfurled. 
This world of ours, our present home. 

How long the time since it began 
Its course around the sun to roam 

Is far beyond the ken of man. 
At first without a form and void. 

While darkness brooded o'er the deep — 
For many million years devoid 

Of light, it slept its long, long sleep ; 
The humid earth, with mist embraced. 

Long lay in darkness dense and deep, 
Until God's Holy Spirit placed 

A limit to this silent sleep. 
His voice proclaimed, " Let there be light ! '' 

And then the darkness ceased to reign. 
And there was day as well as night. 
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God saw that light was good and gain — 
The evening and the morning thus 

Became the geologic day, 
The first of time, a type to us 

Of His supreme and wondrous sway. 
The air was made the clouds to bear, 

The heavens were the firmament, 
The waters thus divided were — 

An all important, grand event. 
Then first the land, upheaved, appeared, 

The waters called to lowest place, 
When tender plants were soon upreared. 

And fruitful trees grew up apace. 
These living herbs, producing food 

For beirgs having higher place, 
The Omniscient One pronounced as good. 

All growing in allotted space. 
And then God said, " Let there be light ! *' 

With beams descending through the air. 
To rule the day and rule the night. 

For seeing clearly to prepare. 
Then, piercing through the clear blue sky. 

All mists and clouds dissolved away ; 
The sun shone clearly from on high, 

The moon, too, brightly held her sway. 

Completing thus the work's fourth day. 
As light was now for use of eyes, 

The waters teemed abundantly. 
And birds that on their wings could rise 

Were bidden then to multiply. 
Then, last, for work the sixth day dawned. 

When living creatures on the land 
Sprang from the great Creator's hand, 
Of many kinds, at His command. 
Then, last of all. His works sublime, 

His noble creature, Man, was made, 
The most important work of time, 
In lineaments divine arrayed. 
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Both " male and female made He them/' 

The only case where sex is named, 
With equal rights their diadem, 

As both alike divinely framed ; 
^ And both alike by God were blessed, 

To both dominion was assigned ; 
And neither one was rated best, 

And both a mutual love could bind. 
Thus Adam, Eve in love adored, 

Acknowledged mother of mankind ; 
The garden's fruits by him were stored, 

While she her sphere was taught to find. 
But never was the rule confined 

To man as lord of all the race. 
For both alike had gifts of mind 

That were designed they should embrace. 

Eleventh Month 28, 1889. 



MY BIRTHDAY. 

Six days before the Equinox 

Of dawning spring my years began, 
When winter's doors the day unlocks 

And ushers in new scenes to man. 
The sap of trees begins to flow, 

The birds to feel the genial sun, 
The early plants commence to grow, 

And spring-time brooks are free to run. 
The orb of day comes back again 

To visit lands of northern zones ; 
Instead of snow we have the rain, 

And breezes blow in softer tones. 
The time is now. approaching fast 

When winter's voice will not be heard 
In chilling cold and angry blast. 

But songs instead of early bird. 
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The flowering plants of quickening spring 

Will spread their fragrance on the air, 
And trees their blossoms soon will bring 

In promise of the fruit they bear. 
All hail ! the season full of charms, 

Delightful to our every sense, 
Thou givest joys without alarms, 

And richest gifts without offence. 



JOHN BARLEYCORN. 

John Barleycorn lay in the ground 

Like many more interred, 
But with the heat and Vain, he found 

The life within him stirred. 

• 

He put his head above the ground 

As lively as a bee, 
And showed himself all safe and sound- 

A standing mystery. 

He soon began to rise up high 

As if he were a man, 
Intending soon his strength to try. 

As any stripling can. 

To show the work that he could do 

A work for others' good ; 
When lipened into grain he grew. 

He meant to be for food. 

Yes, food for man and food for brute ; 

But he, we grieve to say, 
Was tortured into bitter fruit, 

That oft leads fools astray. 
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If milder words I should employ, 

It is at best unwise 
To use a drink that must destroy 

The sense we so much prize. 

Oh ! pity then the toper's wife, 

When midnight brings him home ; 
How oft endangered is her life 

Who fondly bids him come ! 

If he have children, sad for them 

To meet a sire deformed, 
Thus doomed the ills of life to stem 

By no kind feelings warmed. 

John Barleycorn, 'twere better far 

The earth had been thy tomb, 
Than as a drink behind the bar. 

To seal the drunkard's doom. 



FOR A REUNION. 

Four sisters meet in converse sweet. 
And take their tea together; 

Though time is fleet, they still can greet 
In trust 'and love, each other. 

If thus while here, be loving cheer. 

How will it be in heaven ? 
When drawing near becomes so dear, 

What will it be, then given ? 

On earth 'tis fixed our joys are mixed 
With much that brings us sorrow ; 

We should not risk in times betwixt 
The present and the morrow. 

The boon of joy, while we employ 

Our time as we are able, 
Let naught annoy nor ills decoy 

From what is true and stable. 
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TO GEORGE W. TAYLOR, ON HIS EIGHTY-SEVENTH 

BIRTHDAY. 

THIRD MONTH 1 4, 189O — HIS LAST ONE ON EARTH. 

To thee, my loved and honored friend, 
These few and simple lines I send 

In warm congratulation, 
For life prolonged through many a year, 
Now, undisturbed by doubt or fear, 

In restful contemplation. 

The Scripture says that lives of men 
Are bounded by threescore and ten, 

And all beyond is sorrow ; 
But thou, with all thy added days. 
From Wisdom's pleasant, peaceful ways 

Fresh hope and strength dost borrow. 

The traveller on his lonely way 
Remembers oft, at close of day, 

The scenes of former pleasure ; 
And so, as evening shadows fall, 
Thy well-stored memory can recall 

Some unforgotten treasure. 

Thine was the welcome task to train 
The young, inquiring mind to gain 

Knowledge from former ages, 
That, sown in tender, early youth, 
The seeds of virtue and of truth 

Might grow throughout life's stages. 

In after years, when busy trade 
Employed thy time, 'twas thine to aid 

All well-requited labor ; 
Thus the injunction to fulfil 
(Incumbent on each Christian still). 

To love, as self, our neighbor. 
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The many woes and deeds of crime 
That drunkenness so long a time 

Imposes on our nation, 
With earnest longing filled thy soul 
Some plan to end or to control 

Such vile intoxication. 

Still laboring in the cause of right, 
Unwearied in the Christian fight, 

Be thine the promise olden ; 
They who go forth to sow in tears, 
Shall reap with joy in future years 

A bounteous harvest golden. 

As grows the dawn to perfect day, 

So may thy calm and heavenward way 

Grow brighter in life's even, 
Till, bending low as ripened grain, 
In Jesus trusting, thou shalt gain 

The joys and rest of heaven. 

John Collins. 



TO JOHN COLLINS. ON HIS BIRTHDAY.* 

THIRD MONTH 1 5, 1814. 

My valued friend of many years. 

Companion of my hopes and fears, 

*Tis kind in thee to bear in mind 

The many years I've left behind. 

And single this auspicious day. 

When spring is blooming bright and gay, 

For thy kind greeting told in rhyme, 

I note the rapid flight of time 

That finds thy friend so far advanced. 

Yet not enough in good enhanced. 

I wish I could in truth attain 

The " golden stage of ripened grain," 

* In response to his birthday salutation. 
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Uninjured by the many ills 
That seek to turn aside our wills ; 
But hope still lifts the heart aloft, 
If disappointment crushes oft ; 
And thus we press toward the mark, 
However frail our shattered bark. 

My thoughts I now will turn to thee, 
At hand thy anniversary — 
Not in the same decade as mine, 
A younger age befitting thine. 
In youthful days our homes were near, 
With many friends around to cheer ; 
But later on were far apart, 
As duty led us to depart. 
But now we are brought near again, 
To greet with tongue as well as pen. 
In many ways thy worth I feel. 
And count thy friendship true as steel. 
Thy gifts are varied and admired — 
Thou hast the poet's art acquired ; 
The artist's eye and hand are thine ; 
May all thy powers in goodness shine ! 
Third Month, 1890. 



THE REFORMER. 

Whene'er a man you well may scan. 
Who stands for Truth and Right, 

You'll find him plan, where'er he can, 
To keep his work in sight. 

Enough for him, however dim 

To others it may be. 
He knows that wrong, though suffered long. 

Shall never find a plea. 

His efforts sure are to procure 

Its speedy overthrow ; 
His mind is set not to forget 

To drive away the foe. 
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He never waits on others' gaits 

For better time to do, 
But forward moves, and thus he proves 

His earnestness is true. 

Is any vice prone to entice 

The weak of any age ? 
Should we not then, for love of men, 

The enemy engage ? 

And boldly fight, with all our might. 

To save from danger all. 
And keeping Right in constant sight, 

Save others from their fall ? 



^•BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS." 

How blest are they who work for peace, 
Whose words declare that war shall cease, 
Whose hearts in love to God abide, 
And love to all mankind beside. 

How blest the world throughout would be 
Did peace prevail o'er land and sea ; 
But what must now be said of those 
Who peaceful measures will oppose ! 

Who for some paltry worldly gain 
Would fill the battlefields with slain ; 
Our country sorely bleeds to-day 
While dark Rebellion holds its sway. 

The Holy One whose blessed word 
On Syria's mountains once was heard. 
Declared the doom of those who take 
The sword e'en for their Master's sake. 

Oh, then ! may friends of peace proclaim 
Its blessings in our Master's name ! 



^ 
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SONG OF THE PROHIBITIONIST. 

By *' Home, Sweet Home " let us be known 

Who seek the peace of all mankind, 
Who plead for justice to be sown, 
And in one bond the good to bind. 

We advocate the rights of " Home *' 
To be untarnished by the wrong, 

We say no spoiler there shall come 
To fill it with the drunken song. 

We aim to banish from the land 

The instruments of evil sway, 
We trust to use the law's strong hand 

To drive the foes of home away. 

" Protection," then no more we'll need, 
When all its enemies are slain. 
If virtue's cause mankind shall plead, 
Vice will not raise its head again. 



TO THE WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 

l?NION xMEETING, 

HELD AT NE.W GARDEN, 189O. 

The weight of barbarism lifted, 
j That long oppressed one-half the race ; 

] Now is the time for all the gifted 

\ To rise and claim their proper place. 

How strange that with the growing light 
Outpoured upon the human mind, 

There still remains such want of sight 
The female influence to bind. 

In pride or selfishness the men 

Held back their sisters and their wives, 

And would not own their talents when 
They showed their worth by useful lives. 
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To woman as with man to rule, 
And bear her part of human care, 

Or share His gifts so bountiful, 
So God designed the human pair. 

When first He gave them life on earth. 
Thus reads the ancient sacred page. 

Both were deemed equal at their birth, 
And why not then in every age ? 

At last, released from former law 

Of barbarous ages past and gone. 
We see them now assist to draw 

Mankind, by error overthrown ; 

To walk in paths of peace and joy. 

To realize their destiny ; 
In deeds of goodness to employ 

Their talents for eternity. 

All hail to those who now unite 

To spread the Christian rule abroad. 

To teach the men to know the right. 
And not be ruled by force of fraud ! 

Proud Science leads both sexes on. 

As college lore now renders plain ; 
So Christian truths are built upon, 
. And all mankind will reap the gain. 

May all in Christian union show 

Their love for Prohibition law, 
That gives to wrong the deadly blow. 

And to the right seeks all to draw. 

The organization of the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union has so spread its influence abroad as to draw the 
thoughts of multitudes of people to its benign objects. So 
widely reaching are its efforts for the promotion of the good 
of mankind, that it is eminently deserving the thoughtful atten- 

4 
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tion and cooperation of all of both sexes who wish well to the 
human family. No apology is needed for their earnest perse- 
verance in calling aloud for the adoption of measures recom- 
mended by them so obviously adapted to promote the public 
welfare. To know the nature of their labors is a sufficient 
recommendation to all well-intentioned persons to enroll 
themselves under its banner. 



LATEST VERSES OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

" Father, Thy will, not Mine, be done !'* 
So prayed on earth Thy suffering Son — 

So in His name I pray ; 
My spirit fails, the flesh is weak, 
Thy help in agony I seek — 

O ! take this cup away ! 

If such be not Thy sovereign will, 
The wiser purpose then fulfil — 

My wishes I resign ; 
Into Thine hand my soul commend. 
On Thee for life or death depend ; 

Thy will be done, not mine ! 
Second Month 24, 1843. 



WOMEN'S RIGHTS. 

All hail ! the day we see approaching, 

When violence shall cease encroaching. 

The weak shall have their rights respected 

And justice shall not be rejected. 

Long, darksome years have reigned on earth, 

When half mankind were from their birth 

Denied their full and equal share 

Of what their Author bade them bear. 



i889< 
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The stronger half in tyranny 
Oppressed the weaker shamelessly. 
In heathen lands their case behold — 
Too grievous even to be told ! 
That Christian men should still retain 
The laws which make so foul a stain 
On all pretences to be just. 
-While thus they stand, their want of trust 
Is passing strange, and cannot claim 
In truth the holy Christian name. 
But day is dawning — soon the light 
Of Truth will spread and show its might ; 
The daylight breaks from eastern skies, 
Illumining both hearts and eyes. 
Thus equal rights to all belong. 
And women shall not suffer wrong. 



How sweet is the peace the Saviour bestows ! 

No ripple of sorrow intrudes on the mind ; 
The heart is at rest — with joy overflows — 

No sting of the past is lurking behind. 
Our Saviour for us a sin-offering became, 

His blood, on the cross, for sinners was shed. 
By the image divine, restored in His name. 

To mansions of peace are the wanderers led. 



How true it is, that naught on earth 

Can be compared to this — 
The will resigned, of heavenly birth. 

The harbinger of bliss. 

The conflict all to this resolves — 

Thy will, O Lord ! be done ! 
While, year by year, our time revolves. 

May we, in Thee, be one. 

G. W. Taylor. 

Seventh Month 29, 1843. 
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" If a man love Me, he will keep My words, and My Father 
will love him, and We will come unto him and make our abode 
with him." 

Dearest Saviour ! how I love Thee, 

Thy commands I'll try to keep, 
So Thy Father too will love me 

In the midst of trials deep. 
May Thy Holy Spirit dwell 

Ever with me day and night, 
Granting joys I love to tell, 

Blessing me with heavenly light. 



O ! Thou, my loving Saviour, still abidest ; 

Yes, Thou art ever true to love in truth professed ; 
Thou thy dear love from those who love Thee never hidest, 

But freely yieldest up Thy love to love confessed. 

The bruised reed Thou will not ever rudely break ; 

The smoking flax Thou wilt not quench unduly soon ; 
But in Thy love the tender heart will safely take, 

And for its sorrows give Thy loving, peaceful boon. 

This day of sorrow, anguish, ignominious death. 
To Thee, O ! loving Saviour, for our sinful race ! 

For me, that I may peacefully resign my breath. 
And be permitted then to see Thy lovely face. 

Then let me forward press toward the precious prize ; 

In faith and grace by Thee bestowed, I'll journey on, 
And serve Thee, as is pleasing in Th^ holy eyes. 

Not claiming any merit for aught that I have done. 

"lis only as we work in harmony with grace, 

For " filthy rags our righteousness must ever be ; " 

The only one atonement saves our guilty race — 
No other merit can we ever make our plea. 
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Genesis xxviii. 12, and John i. 51. 

Chkist is the ladder Jacob saw 
Reaching from earth to heaven — 

The only " Way " by God's own law 
To fallen sinners given. 

The " Truth " descended from above, 
Revealed our heavenly Father's will ; 

The Gospel shows His gracious love, 
And how He loves transgressors still. 
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Hereafter those who Him receive 

Shall rise to glory on His love, 
And angels, sent their aid to give, 

Shall on His merits only move. 

Most glorious ** Way and Truth and Life ! " 
Our sure dependence here below, 

Preserve us safe from every strife, 
And of Thy Truth and Life bestow. 

If Jacob named it " House of God," 
What should all Christians call the " Way," 

That saints and angels ever trod, 
That leads to everlasting day ? 



WRITTEN FOR THE W. C. T. U. MEETING AT NEW 

GARDEN. 

The principles and objects of the Women's Christian Tem- 
perance Union should draw to the Association all well-doing 
and intelligent women. Its foremost demand should be for 
the natural right of women* as one half the human race, to 
possess an equal share in the government, and consequently, 
an equal voice with men in the construction and establishment 
of laws for the preservation of ord,er, *' for the punishment of 

4* 
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evil doers, and for the praise of those who do well." They 
should participate equally with men in the choice of officers to 
execute the laws. The voice of women should especially have 
full weight in the regulation of all matters connected with 
education and training the young, and that have a bearing on 
the welfare of families. Women should never cease in their 
respectful demand of Congress for their right to the elective 
franchise by memorials numerously signed, in which they 
should state the fact of their being subject to laws in which a 
large number of foreigners, ignorant of our institutions, are, by 
an inadequate time of residence, admitted to take part in their 
enactment, and millions of natives, too ignorant to comprehend 
the first principles of government, are clothed with the panoply 
of franchise ; while women, however intelligent, highly educated, 
or opuler t, are denied this God-given right to partake with men 
in the dominion granted them in the first chapter of Genesis, 
together with the Creator's blessing. To deny to women this 
right, as men in this land of boasted freedom have been doing, 
must subject men who perpetrate this injustice to the Divine 
displeasure, and may we not in reason conclude that He with- 
holds His blessing from the unjust ? 



To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of North America, greeting from an aged citizen and native 
of Pennsylvania : 

From a life-long concern and labor on behalf of persons of 
African descent, 1 am fully established in the conviction and 
decision, that having them among us now to the number of 
many millions, the first and great duty of the nation, as Senator 
Ingalls said, is to grant and guarantee to them perfect justice. 
Having done the drudgery for a long period, and thus created 
the material possessions of a large portion of the nation as 
slaves, they were emancipated for the benefit of the country — 
by no means exclusively for the sake of their own freedom— by 
this great nation in a land and home of liberty. 

Be it remembered, that, in turning; them adrift, as naked as 
they were born, not a foot of the vast unpeopled domain of the 
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nation being granted them to stand upon or hold as their own, / 
though by their labor they had earned sro much and consumed 
so little in personal indulgence, not a chattel were they per- 
mitted to claim. Once chattels themselves, owned by others, 
they were, by the strong power of the nation, converted into 
citizens and the men nominally enfranchised. 

Is there nothing more this rich and powerful nation can do / 
for this abused people ? If those who, in the days of slavery, ■ 
lived in luxury in contact with them cannot now abide their ' 
presence among them, pray let the public domain in the Ter- ^ 
ritory, say, of New Mexico and Arizona be apportioned among 
them and they assisted in all respects needful in settling thereon, 
and then be secured in all the theoretical rights of citizens of 
the United States. Is not the earth the Lord's, and the abund- 
ance thereof, and are not the whole of mankind entitled to a ^ 
home upon it ? 



Tenth Month 25, 1890. 
John G. Whittier. 

My dear Friend : For a considerable time my thoughts 
have rested upon thee, as a dear friend whom I much love and 
yet have not seen for many years, and a desire has been in my 
heart to write to thee. I have hesitated as to renewing in thy 
mind thoughts of one who cannot claim to have any special 
hold upon thy friendship, except as thou may think of me as a 
sincere lover of our Saviour. A friend told us of her call on 
thee, and on mentioning my name to thee, she found that thou 
still held me in remembrance in love. I am, therefore, the 
more inclined to intrude upon thy quiet retirement by a letter. 
As we are both on the grade of our ninth decade, it is scarcely 
probable that letters can pass between us much longer while we 
inhabit these tabernacles. We agree in the faith, that on leav- 
ing these temporary dwellings, our spirits will be clothed with 
spiritual bodies, adapted (if we have been faithful stewards) to 
a peaceful and joyous eternal home. I am a believer, from 
what I consider sufficient Scripture evidence and from analogy 
in the recognition of earthly friends found in the same *' man- 
sion" in the world of spirits, and thus my hope is that the 
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redeemed may have loving intercourse through endless ages. 
Whatever may be our inheritance by the will of our lovmg 
Father, in mercy through Christ, I rest satisfied that it will be 
in the ordination of Infinite Wisdom, and be more glorious 
than we can now comprehend. Excuse me, in saying to thee 
now, that I much enjoy thy writings as they b* come known to 
me. I have much enjoyed reading to my dear wife this even- 
ing thy beautiful lines, entitled *' Burning Drift Wood." I think 
I may say that thou and I may be thankful that we were per- 
mitted and enabled in our day to labor in our respective meas- 
ures in behalf of the " down-trodden children of Africa." Sad 
that there is so much yet to deplore in their condition in Africa 
and even in this boasted land of hberty. The theme is too 
expansive to permit more than a mere allusion to it in a letter. 
Then we have on hand the enormous wickedness of the liquor 
traffic. The labor required on the part of those who compre- 
hend it in the Light is almost appaUing. In my limited way I 
have tried to do battle against it from my minority, and of 
latter times, by offering articles advocating its legal prohibition 
to some of the daily papers of our city. 

It was some consolation that, though the ** Amendment" was 
defeated by evil influences in Pennsylvania, there were nearly 
300,000 votes in favor of it. We have suffered a loss in the 
death of our beloved friend and Christian minister of West 
Chester, Joseph Scattergood. It is widely and severely felt. 

Although I cannot expect a visit from thee, delightful as it 
would be to entertain thee at our pleasant home, I would beg a 
few lines from thee that I may know of thy receipt of this. 
Thy loving friend, Geo. W. Taylor. 



FIRST DAY MORNINC;. SKCUND MONTH 26, 1865. 

At meeting, the following words were strongly impressed 
upon my mind, whether for my own instruction exclusively or 
for others also. 1 felt very sohcitous to know this, and while 
weighing the question well and endeavoring to find out, the 
meeting broke up. I think 1 should have uttered them. 

The Apostle says, "Whatsoever maketh manifest is light." 
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As in the outward world, when we perceive an object by sight, 
we know that it is only by the aid of light. So, when any 
truth or any duty or danger is made known to the mind in 
clearness, we may know that it is made manifest by the Light, 
and when our duty is made manifest we should perform it. 
When the day is just beginning to break we see objects dimly, 
and, as the light prevails more and more, we see things more 
clearly. So it is as to the Divine Light. It is at first as the 
day-star shining feebly, but as we open our spiritual eyes and 
endeavor to walk by the light thus given, the light of morning 
and of day is more and more thrown about us and we are en- 
abled to see our path clearly, so as to avoid all obstacles and 
make progress without hindrance. As is said in Scripture of 
the just, our path becomes more and more as a shining 
light. It is important that we open our eyes to the light and 
use it, else, what was given for our guidance may to us be 
nothing better than darkness. 



Died, at his residence in West Philadelphia, on the loth of 
First month, 1891, George W. Taylor, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends for the Western District, in the eighty eighth 
year of his age. 

The power of redeeming grace was illustrated in many labors ) 
of love, in which through a long course of years this dear 1 
Friend was engaged. As agent for a number of years of ' 
Friends' Bible Association, as publishing agent of the Friend, \ 
and as for forty -three years one of the contributors to Friends' ] 
Review, he was animated by a concern to be instrumental in 
promoting the cause of truth. But the most arduous business 
of his life work was connected with the well-known store which 
for many years, until slavery was abolished, he conducted for 
the sale of free-labor goods. The consistency of his convic- 
tions which characterized him in this concern, was manifest in 
the steadfast observance of the testimonies of truth borne by 
our Religious Society. During the period of his practical testi- 
mony against slavery by his free-labor store, he was also pub- 
lisher of the Non-slaveholder and of a paper in the interests of 
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peace, named the Citizen of the World, edited by Elihu Burritt. 
Of late years he used his pen not infrequently in the cause of 
temperance. Such more public concerns were but parts of the 
tokens of his interest in the Redeemer's love, which imbued 
him with an unfailing sympathy with the welfare of every 
human being ; so that seldom anyone came within his gentle 
influence without being attracted by his spirit of love. 

A few weeks before his last sickness he seemed overcome 
with a sense of the goodness of his Heavenly Father, and the 
words which at times escaped him, showed that his mind was 
grasping after hidden and heavenly treasures. It was his prac- 
tice in the morning on first rising to enjoy an opportunity alone 
to hold sweet communion with his Heavenly Father. His last 
sickness was short ; and when power of speech was gone, he 
could do no more than point upward, to tell of the heavenly 
home which he was about to enter.. On witnessing the peace- 
ful close of his loving life, the involuntary testimony of a young 
relative was, " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God." — Friends' Review, 
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